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Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 


° ’ ‘ 
Friends’ Fellowship Papers. 

(Editor, Douglas Pepler, 14 Hammersmith Ter- 
race, London, W.), Vol. II begins on FEBRUARY 
ist, with the first of a series of six articles by 
GEORGE SHANN, M. A., on “ Personality and 
Religion.” HANNAH W. CADBURY contributes 
a powerful paper entitled “The Tragedies of 
Quakerism.” Subscription 450 cents per annum, 
post free. Apply to the American agents, Ellen 
P, Way, West Grove, Pa., and Hannah W. Cad- 
bury, 441 Lotus Ave., Germantown, Pa. 








WANTED. 


WANTED-COPIES OF Friends’ Sateiligunesr 
for Twelfth Month 14th. 1907. at this office. 


ANTED — A REFINED, INTELLIGENT 
housekeeper. to have full control of my 
home, family of three small girls and myself. No 
washing. Permanent home to desirable person. 
Address Albert Reynolds, Gum Tree, Pa. 
Wey NOT BUY A LIFE ANNUITY AND 
have an increased guaranteed income? 














FOR A LIFE - TIME 


A WATCH is not bought fora 
moment's pleasure, but should 
last a life-time, giving faithful 
and accurate service. 
We call attention to the fact that our 
watches are in the hands of three gener- 
ations of satisfied customers. 


GEO. C. CHILD 
20 South 10th Street 


Established 1810 Finest Watch Repairing 
on North 2nd Street in Philadelphia 


Phila. Will call aa, 


Wantep- 4& MOTHERS’ 
care for three children in Friend’s family, 

to go to a lumber town in W. Va. Address Mrs. 

Gaskill, 306 Florence Ave., Jenkintown, Pa. 


WANTED-A YOUNG FRIEND AS 

mother’s helper who is fond of country life. 
Inquiry can be made in 
Address Dr. Marshall, 1819 Spruce St., Phila. 


A LADY OF EXPERIENCE WISHES A 
position of trust, manager or companion. 
Address H., Box 125, Kennett Square, Pa. 










WANTED.— MOTHER’S HELPER NOT 
over 40, to devote her time to three children. 
Must be capable and refined. Good home. 829 So. 
49th St , Phila. 


Miss Emma E. Francis 
announces that she is prepared to do her 


Photographic Work 


in a Private Studio at 


WANTED. —BY A WOMAN OF REFINE- 
ment, position as housekeeper in a family 


No. 14, this office. 


4931 Germantown Avenue 
Germantown 
and invites inspection of work and prices 
Bell Telephone, Gtn. 1710 


A FRIEND, NURSE WITH EXPERIENCE, 
wishes a case, or to be caretaker and compan- 
ion to invalid. Address No. 12, this office. 





WANTED-— POSITION AS HOUSEKEEPER, 
mother’s helper or to take charge of 
motherless children. Address No. 15 this office. 


Morgan Bunting. Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
608 Chestnut Street, 


BOARDING AND ROOMS. 


PERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 
Address Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters, 1827 
“I” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





MONTGOMERY, CLOTHIER and TYLER 
BANKERS 
and dealers in Conservative investment Securities. 


Correspondence and 131 S. FOURTH ST. 
personal consultation Invited. PHILADELPHIA 








FOR RENT. 


FLLORIDA DAIRY AND TRUCK FARM FOR 
rent. Splendid location. Good local markets. 





climate. Address, D. H. Brown, Agent, Eastpoint, 
a. 


OFFICE. AND PARLOR, SUITABLE FOR A 
physician, in desirable locality in West Phila- 
delphia. Address No. a! this office. 


WATCHES—RIGGS 


psTUsHe: 
a The word suggests 
the name, for we have 
the watch you want, 
and at the right price, 
from the boy’s first 
watch at $2.00, to the 
finest chronometer. 


on every package 





K. C. 


RIGGS &@& BRO., 310 Market Street 
Watches, Diamonds, etc. 


Write Davip K. FurRMAN, 2113 Columbia Ave., | 


HELPER TO | 


person or by letter. | 


where one or more servants are employed. Address | 


Easy terms. Healthful location and a delightful | 





Be Fussy! 


A good many people are fussy about 
the lard they use. That’s why they buy 
Allen’s. Allen’s Lard is the lard for 
fussy people; and it will keep pure and 
sweet fora year. For $6.50 we will de- 
liver a 50 lb. tin to any point in the 
Eastern States. When shall we send 
yours ? 


CLEMENT E. ALLEN, Inc. 
MEDIA, PA. 


e = : 
8” Mortgages 
on improved Seattle property. Write at once to 


HENRY C. ASH 
316 Baily Bidg. Seattle, Wash. 





J. Linden Heacock Oscar M. Hekanese 
HEACOCK & HOKANSON 


ARCHITECTS 
Telephone Connection. 1218 Chestnut St.. Phila. 


Stenographer 


Famous Virginia Hams 


Everybody knows the reputation of this 
unique product, from 8 to 12 lbs. at 25¢ per Ib, 50c. 
each extra for cooking. 


H. T. PANCOAST, Purcellville, Va. 


Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, Jobbing attended to. 
» CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, . 
1125 Spring St. (first street ab. Race,) Phila, Pa, 
*Phone 54-78 D Filbert. 


GEO. B. COCK 
Girard Building 
Telephone 





Autobiography— 
is nearly always interesting, 
and that of a great man most 
valuable and significant. We 
have just one set of Ben 
Franklin’s Autobiography, 
bound in fine cloth, ten vol- 
umes, 


from Houghton, Mifflin @ Co., 
(a guarantee of good printing). 
The work sells regularly at 
$30.00 ; our price is $26.00, only 
slightly above cost. An oppor- 
tunity for some library, private 
or public. 





FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia 


WALTER H. JENKINS, 
Manager, 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association 
(Limited) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 

To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” w 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub- 
scribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 


BUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 
MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP” PAPERS 
EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient ad- 
vertisements, 5 cents per line. For longer inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
cents. 


OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING 
N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Stz., 
Philadelphia. 


*.*TELEPHONE, SPRUCE 33-55. 
Entered at Philadelphia Post Office as Second- 
lass Matter. 
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Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. 


Send for catalogue. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, p 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Friends’ School 
Green Street, above School House Lane, 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Unde care Germantown Preparative Meetin 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 
For catalogues and further information 
Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School 


Jenkintown, Pa. 

A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc- 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 
LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 


CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, peutic Ogontz, Pa. 


- Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila. 
Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 

J. EUGENE BAKER, Principai 
Circulars on application 





Friends’ Academy 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y, 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. One hundred feet 
above Long Island Sound. Remarkable health 
record. School advantages in home setting. Cer- 
tificate privilege at Cornell and Swarthmore. 


| Board and tuition, $250. 


A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y 


J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and Thirteenth Sts. 
(Southeast Corner) 


mente, oe, eeinetited rare etc. 


JOHN B. MARTIN 
UNDERTAKER 


Wilmington, Delaware 
Licensed in Pennsylvania 
Telephones : D. & A., 13 
Delmarvia & Keystone, 20-13 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


JHE AQUARELLE opPen svt THE YEAR 
157 Virginia Avenue 
<sinmint aie N. J. 


Elevator, steam heat, electric bells, heated sun 
parlor, a and comfortable. 


Write for booklet. SARAH H. FULLOM 


Second House 


The Pennhurst a 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC City, N. J. 


Every comfort and convenience, including elevator 
to street level. Write for booklet. WM. R. HOOD. 


THE KATHLU 
1126 CENTRAL AVE., OCEAN City, N. J. 


Open all the year. Hot water heat. Home com- 
forts. Pleasantly located near the beach. 


K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 
JOSEPH L. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 

106 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 


G. HERBERT. JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


| Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


623 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 





ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
420 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


DAVID HENRY WRIGHT 
LAWYER 
1420 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
325 Swede St., Norristown, Penna. 


WILLIAM S. YARN ALL 


Manufacturing Optician 





118 S. 15th St. (4th door below Chestnut St.,) Phila. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
FINE FUNERAL FURNISHINGS 


Best service and equipment 
1313 VINE STREET 


Botn TELEePHoNnes 
Day on Niaut 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal 1873. 
Young Friends’ Review 1886. 


In view of the awakening in our Society, I think 
the beginning of new activities will not be to go out 
to hunt new fields of action, but to face the work in 
our own borders, and fulfil the duties we are 
already familiar with. A FRIEND. 


THE SAILING OF THE FLEET. 


Thou hast gone forth with war upon thy prow, 
O Fleet, when men had hoped that wars should cease, — 
To give the menacing, mailed hand of peace 

In fellowship to nations we would cow. 

Grim Fleet of strength! while thy proud keels may plough 
Unfriendly seas, may no base hand release 
The bolt of war, nor cowards in mad caprice 

Blast thee with death to keep a hellish vow, 


Freighted with death, oh keep thy throated guns 
Silent in peace! and turn thy threat of strife 
To amity of peoples hating thee; 
And teach the fiercer blood of torrid suns, 
Restless with envy and with treasons rife, 
The precepts of thy land of liberty. 
Swarthmore College. WILBUR Morris STINE. 





THE GOOD NEIGHBOR. 


Taking for her theme, the parable of the Good 
Samaritan, Miss Mary E. Richmond, general sec- 
retary of the Philadelphia Society for Organizing 
Charity, has recently written a little book that for 
genuine usefulness and practicability is probably 
one of the best pieces of literature to be had by 
either the volunteer or professional worker in the 
field of charity and philanthropy. Miss Richmond 
has chosen for the title of her new book, ‘‘The 
Good Neighbor.’’ In reading through the 150 odd 
pages of the little volume one comes to the con- 
clusion that being a good neighbor means far 
more than nine out of ten of us seem to realize; it 
involves duties and responsibilities of which it is 
a very easy matter for us who spend our days in a 
great city to be oblivious. It is plain that every 
day of our lives we may, if we will, act the part 
of the Good Samaritan. But Miss Richmond 
recognizes the fact that very many of us have the 
desire to be neighborly in the best sense without 
having the necessary knowledge to enable us to 
accomplish our desire. She has ina simple and 


decidedly pleasant manner given a wealth of 
information and suggestion for our help, all of 
which has come from her own experience in strivs 
ing to extend the helping hand just as often and 
as effectively as possible, 


The modern thought 
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that being charitable and philanthropic is no 
mere matter of sentiment, but that it is pre- 
eminently a matter of sentiment guided by intelli- 
gent thought and willingness to serve is empha- 
sized in this new book. The writer does not agree 
with Professor Patten of the University of Penn- 
sylvania when, in his book on ‘‘The New Basis of 
Civilization,’’ he seems to belittle what he calls 
“‘service altruism,’’ the sympathetic, personal 
assistance of those who, like the man helped by 
the Samaritan, have been wounded and have fallen 
by the wayside. Professor Patten would make of 
greater importance, in fact the key note of modern 
charity, ‘‘Income altruism’’—money power, which, 
he says, hews to the base of ‘evils confronting 
present-day society. In her introduction Miss 
Richmond says, ‘‘Income altruism is indeed need- 
ed, but without a strong infusion of the service 
altruism it never kept anything policed and 
lighted, ‘never hewed to the base’ since the world 
began, and never will.’’ Continuing, she says, 
*‘Another common mistake made by those who 
write upon social questions in these days is to 
assume that ‘cure’ and ‘prevention’ are opposed 
to one another, and that prevention cannot get its 
just due until we spend less time in curing the ills 
of individuals. Never was there a more mischie- 
vous social fallacy! Prevention and cure must go 
hand in hand. In winning for the present gen- 
eration of consumptives, for instance, the kindest 
and most adequate care, we are cutting out many 
centers of contagion and at the same time educa- 
ting the public as to the true means of prevention. 

‘*The means of cure and prevention are not far 
from each one of us, nor does their use demand 
great expenditure of time and effort. Each one 
by taking a little thought can do more than might 
at first appear without becoming either a trained 
expert or an income altruist, and his service will 
weigh double when it is done, not in the patroniz- 
ing spirit of the benefactor, but in the democratic 
spirit of the good neighbor.’’ Expressing the 
conviction that there must be a wider recognition 
among charitable people of the need for a modifi- 
cation of methods to meet present day conditions 
if there is to be any great social advance, Miss 
Richmond states her purpose in writing her book 
to be ‘‘a description of the various ways in which 
modern Samaritans may use the inns and inn- 
keepers of today in assisting those who have 
fallen among thieves.”’ 
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No attempt is made to interpret neighborliness 
in all of its aspects, but consideration is given to 
the bad conditions and remedial agencies that sur- 
round someof our poorer neighbors, including the 
city children at play, at school, at work, at home 


and in the streets; men and women who make the | 


goods we buy; tenants who live in the houses we 


on the street; families that have been worsted in 
life’s struggle by accident or death; and the sick 
who should have been strong and well. Perhaps 
the most helpful feature of the book is, that in 
each chapter there are definite suggestions given 


for dealing with problems of one kind and another | 
that come up for solution to the individual good | 


neighbor, at his home, his office, the meeting 
and elsewhere. 
every one connected with such organizations as 
the King’s Daughters, the Neighborhood Guild 
and philanthropic committees. It will give 
little encouragement to that dilettante class that 
loves to be entertained with sweet sounding lec- 
tures and talks upon love and charity in the 


abstract, but it ought to be helpful to all who | 


really desire to serve men, be it in ever so small a 
degree. 

The book has been published by J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., and may be had from the Friends’ 
Book Association for 60 cents. 

ARTHUR M. DEWEES. 

Chairman of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s 

Philanthropic Committee. 


FROM A FRIEND IN HOLLAND~—IIL. 

After reading ‘‘ Through the Gates of the 
Netherlands ’’ I felt as though it was scarcely 
worth while for me to write you any more letters, 
for Miss Waller seems to have told about every 
place we have visited and even many of our per- 
sonal experiences. I really only need to refer you 
to the proper pages and there you will find all I 
should write. As we read the book sitting round 
our own cozy fireside in Villa Bosch Hoek, not ten 
minutes walk from her Villa Antoine, we passed 
in review the pleasures and trials of our first 
weeks of housekeeping, and heard once more the 
sweet bells of Middelburg and wandered again 
through the streets of ‘‘dear old Dort.”’ 

But perhaps the last word has not yet been 
said, for though Holland has changed in many 
ways since de Amici’s time, it is still its own 
unique self, full of interesting sights and customs 
that cannot all be observed by one person in one 
year, nor by many persons in many years. In 
spite of the fact that we are living on the edge of 
the most cosmopolitan city of the country—for 
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| which characteristic the neighboring towns hold 
_it in some scorn—we can scarcely step outside 


our door without seeing something interesting or 


| amusing, and we never go to The Hague without 


discovering some new characteristic or custom. 
Only the other day as I was paying a bill, I was 


| surprised when, in addition to my change, the 
build and rent; men without homes who stop us | 


clerk handed me eight cents. ‘‘For the servant’’ 
he explained, noticing my surprise, and I found 
it is the custom for dealers to allow something for 
the servant when she pays a bill. When the mis- 
tress pays it herself, the fee is given just the 
same, but whether it then ever reaches the ser- 
vant, I cannot say. 


The maid regularly receives a percentage from 


| the butcher, the baker, the grocer, etc., when 
The book ought to be read by | 


their bills are over three or four dollars, and it is 
also the custom for dinner guests as well as those 
staying longer in the house to give the maids gen- 
erous fees, so while their wages are low—two dol- 
lars a week being considered excellent pay—they 
have more sources of income than have our maids 
in America. The servant problem is said to be 
very serious in Holland, as elsewhere, but there 
is undoubtedly a much stronger sense of obliga- 
tion to keep contracts and a more respectful bear- 
ing—if a somewhat freer manner—than with us. 
After our own experience here we are inclined to 
believe that Dutch housekeepers do not know 
what a real Servant Problem is. 

We are constantly impressed with the great 
number of inconveniences which everyone seems 
to accept as inevitable—doors which never latch 
unless the knobs are turned, and knobs which are 
a constant reminder that patience is a virtue—and 
with the useless labor unquestioningly performed 
for custom’s sake. In our kitchen, for instance, 
hang beautiful brass and copper pans—for orna- 
ment solely—as are also the lorg brass handles of 
a curious Dutch pump now defunct. Our maid 
never has to be told to keep these bright; it is her 
pride and pleasure to do so, even if some things 
more important but less obvious are neglected. 

Scrubbing and polishing seem to be the chief 
pleasures of these Dutch working women, and when 
the day of our weekly upheaval arrives we feel 
like fleeing to The Hague, only we know we should 
find no relief there, for the same thing is going on 
not only inside the houses but outside, and the 
pedestrian must be prepared to pick his way 
amongst the vehicles in the street or ford the nu- 
merous streams of water that flow across the side- 
walk. 

In spite of this continual cleaning I have not 
yet seen areal broom in Holland. The only ap- 
proach to one is the awkward implement used by 
the street cleaners—a great bunch of heather 
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twigs, tied to a stick. There are brushes of every 
shape and size, and it isa common sight to see 
venders going from door to door with their carts 
laden with brushes and sponges, and scouring 
sand of all grades and colors. 

The whole subject of smoking in Holland may be 
dismissed with just two words—everybody smokes. 
But to be more precise I might add—and they 
smoke all the time. In a class room in one of the 
schools of the The Hague which I visited, I saw 
on the teacher’s table, together with his hat and 
gloves, his cigarette still burning. 

The Dutch language does not seem quite so 
impossible to us as it did at first when the words 
suggested nothing and we could not even try to 
pronounce them, A day or two after we arrived, 
I noticed on the gate of a particularly handsome 
villa a neatly painted sign, ‘‘Boodschappen aan de 
Kukendeur lenks. Gelieve het Hek te sluiten.’’ 
It had such an interesting look, as all the signs 
here have, for some reason, that I carefully copied 
it and took it home for Dr. H. to translate, think- 
ing I might have made a discovery about our 
neighborhood. It proved to be ‘‘Messengers to 
the kitchen door to the left. Please shut the 
gate.’’ It was my first Dutch lesson. 

In almost every shop there is someone who can 
speak at least a little English and when we start 
off in bad Dutch or French, we are not infre- 
quently met with, ‘‘Can you speak English?’ It 
seems to be their general custom to answer affirm- 
atively all questions and remarks not fully 
understood. I asked a man the other day which 
of two things he considered better. He looked 
thoughtful for a moment, smiled, and then re- 
plied, ‘‘Yes.’’ I told him I wished to take part 
of my purchases home with me. ‘‘Yes,’’ he said 
and waited for me to go. At another time I said, 
‘*T do not care for this, I do not think it is pretty.’’ 
‘‘Yes, it is pretty,’’ was the reply in the usual 
even tone, as though he agreed with me entirely. 

We have been fortunate in meeting socially the 
members of a number of Dutch families, and 
these we have found most charming in their 
warm-hearted hospitality. There was the attract- 
ive young teacher and the practical philanthro- 
pist; the ‘‘Little Minister,’’ as we like to call 
him, who from his island home in South Holland 
went a year or two ago to give lectures at Wood- 
brooke; the wholly womanly young woman law- 
yer; the fine lady whose house is a treasury of 
masterpieces in oils, carved chests, splendid 
brasses and rare old china; the author who is just 
publishing a book on her recent visit to America; 
the aristocrat, and by no means last, the real 
homemaker—these have received us cordially and 
made us feel it was their pleasure to do so, 
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They all speak English—otherwise our conver- 
sations would have been limited indeed—and speak 
it well. Only now and then such expressions 
creep in as ‘‘You would prefer this, is it not?’’ 
and ‘‘ The plural of the people do so and so.”’ 
Very few of those we have met have been to 
America and they seem to think the journey such 
a great undertaking as to be quite out of the 
question for them. 

And now, only a few more days and our six 
months in Holland will be a thing of the past, a 
bright and happy memory of golden days, of green 
meadows and stil! waters, of wind-mills’ and red- 
roofed cottages, of kindly greetings and friendly 
hospitality. While Paris, with its inexhaustible 
interests is tugging at our thoughts, urging us to 
hasten thither, our hearts still belong wholly to 
Holland, and we shall leave with loving regret this 
place which it has been easy to call our home. 

BERTHA L. BROOMELL. 

23 Oude Scheveningsche Weg., 

The Hague, December, 1907. 


To desire then things which are impossible is to 
have a slavish character and is faddish. 
—Epictetus. 


WHITTIER AND “QUAKERISM.”’ 


Whittier was foremost among the apostles of 
protest and dissent, In accordance with his 
Quaker traditions, he protested not only against 
the evils that existed in the State and the Church, 
but he stood outside of the popular institutions 
of society and religion, and dispensed with all 
their forms and sacraments. And yet the best 
of his poetry came not out of the spirit of the 
Orthodox Friends, but by way of protest against 
their grim and narrow conception of God and 
duty. ‘‘The Eternal Goodness’? was written in 
pain and sorrow because he was obliged in his 
religious thinking to part company with many 
with whom his feet had trod the silent aisles 
of prayer. Because of his wonderful poems of 
faith, it is perhaps safe to say that he has done 
more .to make saints tolerant, religion friendly, 
and the churches liberal than any theologian in 
America. The “ low sweet prelude’’ of his 
thought found its way into the hearts of thous- 
ands who were relieved from the shadows cast 
by clouds of doubt and creeds of fear. His 
denunciations of his fellowmen will be forgotten, 
but his ascriptions of praise to the eternal good- 
ness will abide and cheer the hearts of men 
through many generations. 

--Christian Register (Boston). 
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‘““A LOST OPPORTUNITY.” 
(Concluded from last week.) 


From two widely distant points in Ohio we 
have received copies of an editorial in the Cincin- 
nati Commercial Tribune. One of these Friends 
writes, ‘‘Of one thing I feel very certain and that 
is that Swarthmore College will in the end regret 
its decision. My opinion is that Swarthmore will 
find that she has lost very much of the moral sup- 
port of the well-grounded Friends and with it the 
financial and material support she has enjoyed 
from them. I know very well that by her action 
the Society of Friends of our branch will suffer in 
the public mind, for they will get the credit, un- 
justly, of being inconsistent. Many of us 
are disgusted.’’ The editorial was, in part, as 
follows: 


Until it can be shown that athletics are more than a 
mere incident of a college course, there will be very many 
to hesitate before giving in adhesion to the soundness of 
the motives which impelled the decision. Young men do 
not matriculate for athletic, but for academic purposes: 
If the- bequest had been coupled with a condition which 
would have determined the academic policy of Swarthmore 
for all time, its acceptance would have been a surrender 
of the rights and the duties of the governing authorities 
of the institution. But it embraced in its terms merely 
an incident of college life which brings fame and credit 
and renown in athletic circles, but counts for nothing 
when cap and gown are considered, and they are the first 
and the last consideration There was no intention, 
expressed or implied, on the part of the testatrix to 
encroach upon the established educational policy of 
Swarthmore. On the contrary, the intent and the design 
were to aid in the widening of that policy by saving the 
time spent by the student body in the part taken by it in 
intercollegiate football. . . . 

In refusing the bequest because they held that it would 
have determined the educational policy of Swarthmore, the 
trustees of the institution have advanced the gridiron to 
the plane of Messrs. Euclid and Sallust and Virgil and 
Homer and Euripides and the rest of them. Swarthmore 
ought to add another to the honors it has hitherto bestowed 
on Commencement Day. Bachelor of Football, for in- 
stance, or Doctor of the Gridiron. 


A Friend brought up in the Middle West, but 
for many years resident in the East, calls our at- 
tention to the following from an editorial in the 
Brooklyn Daily Times: 

The estate in question is variously estimated. , It is 
worth at least $1,000,000. It may be worth $3,000,000. 
In time it may prove to be even more valuable. A large 
gift of this kind is no offer to be rejected heedlessly by a 
small college. It means much for material development. 
It means great opportunity in many directions. But in 
this case, the gift means the surrender of all events be- 
tween Swarthmore and all other colleges. That means 
the practical death of athletics in this particular college. 
Athletic teams and crews train principally for the purpose 
of meeting men from other colleges. While there are 
events between the different men and classes within the 
one college, such events are principally aimed to develop 








men for the purpose of competing with the athletes of 
other institutions. The college that gives up absolutely 
all intercollegiate sport surrenders the vital flame which 
inspires all athletics. If Swarthmore accepts this gift, 
Swarthmore will become a college in which athletics will 
play a most unimportant part. 

This naturally leads to the question, Do athletics justify 
themselves? The almost universal opinion is that they 
do. The good athlete is nearly always a good student. 
With a healthy body goes a healthy mind. Some athletic 
games develop the mind as surely as do mathematics or 
Greek or logie or any other subject in the curriculum. 

Most of the college presidents addressed declare that 
Swarthmore should not surrender her liberty for a cash 
payment. There is a ring about that utterance that will 
catch the ear of most listeners. But it is an idle warr- 
ing. If a wealthy woman wants to leave her money to 
an institution on condition that what she regards as ob- 
noxious in that and similar institutions shall be eliminated 
she is justified. If the college desires to accept, may it 
not do so, and conform to the donor’s wishes? Swarth- 
more’s surrender of intercollegiates will not injure the 
nation. It will not injure higher education. It will bind 
the future trustees of the college within certain limits, 
but the future owners of institutions of all kinds are 
similarly bound. Companies are formed under charters 
which are accepted carrying limitations upon unrestricted 
liberty. There are colleges which cannot have as profes- 
sors any not professing the Catholic belief. Colleges 
continually accept bequests which can be used only for 
specified purposes. Their future Boards of Officers are 
bound by these pledges just as and no more than would 
Swarthmore be under the present offer. 

It might be well for Swarthmore to accept this gift. 
She might develop some system of athletics, if put to it, 
that would be preferable to intercollegiate sport. Her 
trustees should well consider the relationship of the value 
of this offer to her present wealth and endowments. If 
this gift means a doubling of Swarthmore’s resources, it 
should not be hastily rejected. For will not greater 
scholastic attractions serve to draw students more than 
intercollegiate sport? Which, after all, is the dominat- 
ing factor in bringing matriculants to such a college? 


Extracts from other letters follow: 


‘In the discussion of this question, stress has 
been laid upon the objection to receiving the 
gift, that the College should not submit itself, for 
all time, to the ‘‘ruling of a dead hand.’’ This 
is rather a sophistical than a clearly rational argu- 
mentative phrase, that often tends to obscure the 
perception of truth. 

‘‘The question at issue, in this instance, is—does 
the restriction relating to the acceptance of the 
Jeanes legacy, involve a problem of morals, or of 
expediency? If it be a problem of morals, then 
there should be no hesitation whatever, in refus- 
ing the gift. If in the slightest degree its accept- 
ance would involve the binding of the consciences 
of the Mangers, the Faculty, or the Students of - 
Swarthmore College now, or at any future time, 
then the bequest should be rejected whether it be 
three millions of dollars, or a single dollar. 
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‘“‘But the discussion has thus far revealed, it 
seems to me, the fact that it is not a question of 
morals, but is, instead, a question of expediency. 
This I infer from the following evidence: 

**(1.) In the discussion of the subject by the 
Students and Alumni of the college, so far as I have 
heard, the principal argument that has been ad- 
vanced is that Swarthmore’s fame on the athletic 
field has been a very prominent factor in making 
the College popular with young men, who are mak- 
ing their choice of tke college they will enter. 

**(2). The Board of Managers has appointed a 
committee to ascertain the value of the gift, 
whether it be a million, more or less. 

**(3.) President Swain, in a letter to the Board, 
suggested the acceptance of the gift for a term of 
years, conditionally, to see how it shall affect the 
welfare of the College, to be returned if it prove 
disadvantageous. 

**Certainly all of these evidences go to show the 
consideration of the subject has been from the 
standpoint of its expediency rather than of its 
ethical bearing. 

“‘The President of Cornell, in emphasizing his 
reason for thinking Swarthmore should not accept 
the gift, states that Cornell has found great value 
in the practice of military drill, and indicates that 
he would be unwilling to accept a gift that in- 
volved the discontinuance of this by Cornell’s stu- 
dents. Would the Swarthmore Board have hes- 
itated to accept the legacy had this been the pro- 
vision of acceptance in the Jeanes will? 

‘Tf a moral question is involved may there be no 
delay in casting aside the temptation; if of expe- 
diency only, may the most deliberate judgment be 


exercised.”’ Wo. M. JACKSON. 
New York City. 


**In all discussions relative to accepting the 
Anna T. Jeanes bequest to Swarthmore College, I 
notice that great stress is laid upon the probable 
amount of money which may come to the College 


from that source. I am extremely sorry to see 
the matter placed upon this basis. The present 
policy of Swarthmore College toward intercollegi- 
ate athletics is either right or wrong. If it is 
right, it should not be changed in order to obtain 
any sum of money; if it is wrong, as I personally 
believe it is, it should be changed at once irre- 
spective of the financial aspect. 

**Those of us who know much about the atti- 
tude of Friends on this question know that a large 
majority of our membership is opposed to the 
present state of intercollegiate athletics in Swarth- 
more, but outsiders do not know that this feeling 
exists in our Society. It, therefore, appears to 
them that the College is being bribed to give up 
something that it believes to be right. Such an 


effect upon the mind of the public cannot but be 
harmful to the College and the Society of Friends 
at large. 

“I trust that the Board of Managers will do 
away with intercollegiate athletics first, and then 
they will be in a position to accept or reject the 
Jeanes fund as they may see best’’. 

Swarthmore, Pa. JOSEPH E. HAINES. 


‘**As I understand the terms of the will of Anna 
Jeanes, they do not affect athletics as practised in 
the College, but only the intercollegiate games and 
contests. If I remember aright, athletics were 
introduced in this college and others for the pur- 
pose of recreation, relaxation from too close men- 
tal study, often to the detriment of physical 
health, and it was thought this change to occa- 
sional out door life and sports, would be an ad- 
vantage, which it has proved to be, and therefore 
should be continued in moderation. But this can 
be carried on without the undue excitement, the 
engrossment of mind, the absorption of time, the 
strenuous preparation, that necessarily attend the 
intercollegiate contests, for in these every partici- 
pant feels that on him perhaps depends victory 
or defeat, and his pride being thus aroused, he ex- 
erts himself that his side may ‘‘beat,’’ conse- 
quently diverting his thoughts and stealing his 
time from his legitimate studies. Can one doubt 
the result, generally? 

“If Swarthmore were a college for the training 
of athletes primarily, and secondarily for the cul- 
ture of the mind, it would put a different aspect 
on the matter, but certainly this was not the orig- 
inal intent of its founders. 

‘‘Tt is a fine thing to have a stainless reputation 
—better still to have a good character; when the 
two are combined, how grand a union. Swarth- 
more, so far, has enjoyed both of these; let her 
not sully them by openly avowing a preference for 
athletic contests, to the wonderful advantages this 
munificent gift would bestow on her students, 
many of whom are young women, debarred by sex 
and custom from indulging in these games, and 
consequently if this gift is rejected, they are the 
losers, and only their brothers the gainers, thus 
making the college, not a real co-educational insti- 
tute but one for men only. The whole country is 
looking on, waiting, as it were with bated breath, 
the decision of the Board, and so far as I have 
read the newspaper comments, hoping the gift 
will be accepted, and speaking in no complimen- 
tary terms of the college, if rejected. 

‘‘Friends have always stood for the ‘higher 
education.’ The name of Friend or Quaker, is 
almost a synonym for that term. Let us not de- 
grade it, for fear that by accepting this condition- 
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al bequest, it will pave the way for other bequests 
that might bind to a policy morally wrong, for it 
in no wise can interfere with the acceptance or 
rejection of any future gift, conditional or other- 
wise. The conscience of the Board is not bound, 
or its free thought hampered for the future by its 
present action. It does not interdict change for 
all time to come. 

‘‘While it is true that ‘a college should be loyal 
to its students, and its friends,’ has it necessarily 
to pledge loyalty to its alumni? Has it not shown 
its loyalty to them in the past and does the fact 
that they were once its pupils, pledge allegiance 
to their views for all time to come. 

‘*It is a serious question, and it is my hope that 
those concerned may be guided by best wisdom in 
their decision, for so much depends on it, not only 


now but in the future.’’ ELIZABETH H. COALE. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


‘‘T have been more or less interested in the 
articles appearing in the Intelligencer relating to 
the conditional gift of Anna T. Jeanes. It appears 
the negative answer is founded not upon the 
merits of intercollegiate sports, but upon college 
freedom; this reminds one of what temperance 
workers have heard for the last quarter of a cen- 
tury. Local option is not opposed upon the ground 
that drinking intoxicants is right, or that the 
more liquor consumed the better for the commu- 
nity, but solely upon finance and personal liberty, 
many well meaning men claiming that if we allow 
our liberty to be taken it establishes a govern- 
mental policy and another liberty will soon be de- 
manded, until Democratic institutions will defeat 
their own aims and purposes. We however are 
unable to see the danger, as it establishes no pol- 
icy binding upon future generations, and we 
can safely trust the freedom of fundamentals that 
underlie life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness to the enlightened moral sentiment of Amer- 
ican citizenship. 

“If these be facts we are unable to understand 
why they cease to be facts when applied to a col- 
lege. Is the enlightened judgment of college 
trustees inferior or less dependable than that of 
citizenship in general? I do not think, whatever 
the decision may be, that it will establish a policy 
curtailing college freedom in the least degree ex- 
cept in the one specific particular, but will allow 
college trustees to act with perfect freedom as to 
what they consider its best interests unfettered 
by any action on the part of their predecessors. 

If intercollegiate athletics are particularly ben- 
eficial to college students as a whole, developing 
their physical, moral and intellectual possibilities, 
do not barter them away for any money consider- 
ations; if, on the other hand, it requires a micro- 
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scopic investigation in the hands of an expert to 
discern their usefulness, we will be very differ- 
ently impressed. 

If a gift was made with a stipulation that drink- 
ing intoxicants from flasks during recitation per- 
iods should forever be prohibited, we would hear 
but little of college freedom if the gift was ac- 
cepted; it must, therefore, be a belief in the in- 
trinsic merit of the games or the fear of a loss in 
attendance that largely modifies our views.’’ 

Rising Sun, Md. EDWIN R. BUFFINGTON. 


If there has been but little printed expression 
from Friends in this locality, in reference to the 
Jeanes conditional bequest to Swarthmore College, 
it has not been in consequence of a want of inter- 
est in the matter, but because through the com- 
ments given from so many sections of Friendly 
centers, the preponderating sentiments of which 
seemed to be so favorable to its acceptance, we 
deemed further expression unnecessary. 

It is not now proposed to. reproduce the weighty 
arguments favorable to its acceptance; but. hav- 
ing recently learned that the town of Hudson, 
Ohio, the home of the old Western Reserve Col- 
lege, which has been noted for its ‘‘wet’’ pro- 
clivities, had, by a large majority, voted ‘‘dry’’ at 
a late election, in order that it might secure a 
donation of $200,000 offered by one of its philan- 
thropic sons, upon condition that the sale of intox- 
icants should be debarred from the place, and as 
the college there was to be benefitted thereby to 
a considerable amount, we thought there was 
sufficient similarity between these conditions and 
what seems to prevail at Swarthmore to warrant 
their presentation for our reflection. We pre- 
sume that the action at Hudson would by Friends 
be universally commended: and that we would still 
commend if it was necessary to bind the town to 
such an abstemious course for all time; when it 
was obvious that the gift would result in such 
advantage to the college, and in the establishing 
of electric and gas plants and a sewage system 
for the city. We believe a great majority of the 
Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, while ad- 
mitting the necessity for moderate athletic exer- 
cises cannot but recognize that intellectual culture 
is the fundamental object for which the college 
was organized; and very many of us are led to 
believe through observation and experience with 
those in whom we are interested, that the craze 
produced by the intercollegiate contests and the 
attending excitement, is not conducive to the in- 
tellectual and moral development of those con- 
nected with the contesting teams. When such an 
opportunity is presented for relieving the finan- 
cial stringency of those who feel the need of re- 
duced rates to our educational institutions, it 
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seems to us that the question of intercollegiate 
contests is worthy of but little consideration and 
should in no way mar the beneficent project of 
our worthy benefactress. I curb a feeling to 
enlarge on what has already been well discussed 
and trust the wisdom displayed at Hudson, may 
have its counterpart at Swarthmore. 
Avondale, Chester Co., Pa. AUGUSTUS BROSIUS. 


As the managers of Swarthmore College seem 
to be somewhat in doubt as to receiving the 
legacy, I can suggest a plan. After the class of 
’’7 have graduated, make Swarthmore a woman’s 
college. The high tide of co-education has been 
reached, followed by a period of slack water, and 
now the ebb has set in. Those who have watched 
must have observed the change.”’ 

Westbury, Long Island, N. Y. Isaac H. Cocks. 








salient features should be dwelt upon. Strained 
or complicated parallelism should be avoided. In 
general only one central thought should be deduced 
from the lesson and that should be made so em- 
phatic that the attention of the school will not 
rest mainly upon the picture on the blackboard 
instead of upon the thought lying back of it. 

The writer heard William I. Hull give a black- 
board lesson many years ago whose principal 
features are still fresh in memory. He renre- 
sented in outline the state of Pennsylvania and 
showed in the western part a chalk line to repre- 
sent at certain seasons of the years, the muddy 
waters of the Monongahela River, while a white 
one stood for the sometimes clear waters of the 
Allegheny. He called attention to the fact that 
where the two rivers merge into the Ohio, the 
water on either side of the river at first keeps the 
characteristics of the inflowing streams, but soon 
the clear water becomes tinged with the muddy 
color of the southern tributary and the entire 
Ohio takes on the likeness of the muddy Mononga- 
hela. So it is in our lives. If we try to live half 
good and half bad, eventually the evil tendencies 
will obscure the image of divine impress on our 
lives. We cannot generally do right and some- f 
times do wrong with impunity. This lesson is yt 
simplicity itself; the subject is familiar, the i, 
drawing without elaboration, the application 
single, striking and direct. It is cited as contain- 
ing the typical requirements for an effective les- 
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FIRST-DAY SCHOOL GENERAL 
EXERCISES—IL. 


Ethical lessons that impress truths of which 
we all need constant reminder, find a natural place 
in general First-day school exercises. The use of 
objects and the blackboard to impress such lessons 
is often profitable. Many teachers are timid 
about this kind of work because they feel the lack 
of technical skill in drawing. We need to entirely 
disabuse our minds of the idea that the successful 
use of the blackboard depends upon mechanical or 
artistic ability. Experience has abundantly 
shown that the crudest diagrams and illustrations 
appeal to the minds of observers with quite as 
much ethical force as more elaborate pictures. 

The same quality of mind that enables a child 
to see sets of dishes in a few clam shells, and to 
attribute volition to her dolls, helps children to 
see in the imperfect outline on the blackboard the 
thing it is meant to represent; moreover the real 
purpose of the drawing is only to suggest a line 
of thinking and help to keep the children’s inter- 
est and attention on it. 

Everybody then can draw well enough to make 
use, to some extent, of graphic illustration in the 
First-day school. If the superintendent or teacher 
has confidence to draw on the blackboard as he 
explains his thought, he will more surely hold the 
interest of the school. We all like to see things 
evolve before our very eyes. Those who do not 
feel equal to this, may attain fairly satisfactory 
results in interest and attention by preparing the 
work beforehand which is used during the school 
session. 

In selecting a subject for illustration, care 
should be taken to choose something familiar to 
the pupils, and with possibilities of very direct 
application. In making the application only really 


























this department if there is a desire to have this 
done. Teachers who have successfully carried 
on this work are invited to contribute subjects and 
lessons for the benefit of others. No one need to 
hesitate to use in First-day school an illustra- 
tion which has been thought of and used else- 
where. The diffusion of ethical knowledge is no- 
where held in check by copyright. 

Stories have a place in the general exercises 
also. If they are told rather than read, they pos- 
sess an element of vigor and vitality which can 
never be transmitted in book phraseology. They 
should be short, clear and with a balance in the 
conclusion in favor of the triumph of right, rather 
than with an expressed moral. Stories told merely 
because. they contain some centre of exciting in- 
terest which holds the attention of the school, have 
no place in First-day school exercises. Whenever 
introduced they should be chosen to impress or 
illustrate some definite contribution to our edu- ly 
cation. Teachers who know of satisfactory 
sources from which to obtain groups of suitable 
stories are invited to share their knowledge with 
us. 
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Specific lessons will be offered occasionally in 
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us not later than Third-day morning; longer articles as 
much earlier than that as possible. 

Address all correspondence to N. W. Corner Fifteenth 
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THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION OF THE 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 


In reviewing, in our issue of Twelfth month 
21st, the published proceedings of the 1907 Con- 
vention of the Religious Education Association, 
we made announcement of the time and place of 
the Convention of the present year. Wemay now 
give some particulars as to program. 

This Fifth General Convention will be held in 
Washington, D. C., Second month 11th to 13th, 
inclusive. The general theme will be ‘‘The Rela- 
tion of Moral and Religious Education to the Life 
of the Nation.’’ On Third-day, the 11th, the 
president of the association will make his annual 
address on ‘‘Enlarging Ideals in Morals and Reli- 
gion.’’ The subject to be discussed at the first 
general session is, ‘How can the Educational 
Agencies be made more Effective in the Moral 
Life of the Nation?’’ On Fourth-day the secre- 
tary of the association, Henry F. Cope, will give 
a Survey of the Work for the past year. The 
Annual Survey of Progress in Religious and Moral 
Education will be made by Dean George Hodges 
of Cambridge, Mass. The subject for discussion 
at the general session in the evening will be 
‘‘How can the Moral and Religious Agencies in 
the Life of the Nation be made more Effective?’ 
Among the subtopics considered will be ‘‘ Lincoln's 
Contribution to the Moral Life of the Nation.’’ 
On Fifth-day the subject for discussion will be 
‘‘The Education of the Conscience of the Na- 
tion.’’ This will include a consideration of the 
Significance of the Present Moral Awakening, 
and Newer Ideals of Peace. Among other subjects 
that will be discussed are: ‘‘ Practical Experi- 
ments in Graded Courses, The International Les- 
son System, Educational Methods in the Sunday 
School, Materials for Children’s Home Reading, 
Responsibility of the Home to the Nation in 
Rightly Starting the Work of Education, What 
is the Function of Religion in Public School Edu- 
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cation ? and What is Christian Social Service? 

Among the speakers at the Convention will be: 
U. S. Commissioner of Education Brown, Jane 
Addams, Washington Gladden, President King of 
Oberlin, George Albert Coe, Professor Jesse H. 
Holmes of Swarthmore and many others who 
are taking the lead in this movement. 


Nothing could afford a better check to the con- 
stant-removal to the cities of the farming popula- 
tion all over the United States than the possibility 
of combining community life with agricultural 
occupation. Jane Addams. 


CANADIAN FRIENDS AND SWARTH- 
MORE COLLEGE. 

At Friends’ regular Quarterly Meeting on Phil- 
anthropic work held at Coldstream, Ontario, Can- 
ada, Twelfth month 29th, 1907, the subject of the 
acceptance of Anna T. Jeanes’ bequest to Swarth- 
more College’ was introduced and after a spirited 
discussion in which the intense desire was unani- 
mously expressed that the said fund be accepted 
by the management of the college, a committee 


| was appointed to convey the views of the meeting 


to said management and also to Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer for publication. We fundamentally believe 
that the spirit engendered by intercollegiace 
games is not in harmony with the spirit of true 
Quakerism, and that it lowers the ability of the 
college to give that high moral and intellectual 
training to both sexes, for which it was estab- 
lished. 

A college that is appealing to all our yearly 
meetings for financial assistance, in insignificant 
amounts in comparison with this bequest, should 
weigh well the wonderful opportunities for good 
which this fund would furnish for the present and 
for all future time. 

Instead of binding future Boards of Managers 
to a false course, we think it broadens their 
sphere of usefulness in right directions. 

We are anxious to see Swarthmore in line with 
highest Quakerism. There are hundreds of 
Friends’ children deprived of such a college course 
by want of funds which this bequest might help 
to supply. If this great gift is rejected, we fear 
that Swarthmore College and our Society at large 
will be divorced and the college will be deprived 
of many of the Society’s best sons and daughters. 

Signed by the Committee: 

EDGAR M. ZAVITZ S. P. BRown 
M. K. MUMA SAMUEL P. ZAVITzZ 

Fully endorsed by the Friends’ Preparative 

Meeting held at Coldstream, First month Ist, 1908. 
CLARA J. ZAVITZ, Clerk. 
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AMERICAN PURITY ALLIANCE. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 

The American Purity Alliance will hold its thirty- 
second annual meeting on First month 30th and 
3lst, in Philadelphia, the Social Purity Alliance 
and the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of 
that city extending a cordial welcome. 

The opening meeting, which will be public, will 
be held in Race Street Meeting House on the even- 
ing of the 30th, at eight o’clock. The Annual 
Business Meeting will be held at 2.30 p.m. the 
next day, in the assembly room of Holy Trinity 
Parish House, on 20th Street below Walnut. At 
this session the president, Dr. O. Edward Janney, 
will deliver his annual address, after which offi- 
cers will be elected and other business transacted. 

On the evening of the 3lst there will be another 
public meeting in Race Street Meeting House, to 
be addressed by well known speakers. On the 
next evening there will be a reception at the Wil- 
lard, 1921 Arch Street. 

A conference to consider the Suppression of the 
White Slave Traffic will be held on First month 
3lst and Second month Ist, to which will be in- 
vited all those who have come into actual contact 
with any form of the traffic. By this means may 
‘be obtained the experience and point of view of 
the mission worker, the immigrant official, the 
police, the lawyer, the physician and the purity 
associations. 

As a full and free discussion is desired, these 
conferences will not be open to the public, admis- 
sion being only by card, to be obtained from the 
Secretary, Elisabeth Stover, 207 E. 15th Street, 
New York City; or Eliza Worrell, Young Friends’ 
Association Office, 140 N. 15th Street, Philadel- 
phia. 

Two sessions of the conference will be held on 
Seventh-day, the Ist, at 9.30 a.m. and 2.30 p.m., 
in the Parish House of Holy Trinity Church. 
Those who are not able to attend the Annual 
Meeting are asked to kindly forward their contrib- 
utions to the Treasurer of the Alliance, Marcia 
Chace Powell, 975 Summit Avenue, Bronx, New 
York City. 





PURITY ALLIANCE AND VIGILANCE 
WORK. 

The extent of territory, the States-rights clause 
in the United States Constitution, the widely vary- 
ing conditions of the different states of the Union, 
the rapid commercial and industrial development 
of a young nation—all have their effect upon the 
social evolution in which the National Vigilance 
Committee for the United States of America is a 
very recent development. 

The record of its first year begins with the organi- 





zation of a committee not yet completed but work- 
ing for the abolition of white slavery, and for the 
improvement of the local conditions which make 
that iniquitous traffic possible. The Committee 
has established its headquarters at 207 East 15th 
Street, New York City, where there is an office 
secretary in charge of a specialized library and 
bureau of information. From the same office 
Purity leaflet literature, books for circulation, and 
‘‘The Philanthropist”’ are sent out. This depart- 
ment, instituted and carried on by the American 
Purity Alliance, promises to be of increasing 
value and assistance to the National Vigilance 
Committee work. 

Under the direct auspices and initiative of the 
National Vigilance Committee five investigators 
have made careful examination of conditions in 
cities extending in a chain from New York and 
the Jamestown Exposition on the Atlantic Coast, 
to San Francisco and Oakland, California, on the 
Pacific. 

At the Jamestown Exposition care was exercised 
to secure properly worded contracts where conces- 
sions were made, and to see that concessionaires 
lived up to such contracts. This exercise of vigi- 
lance had a wholesome effect. In California some 
successful work has been done in endeavor to 
destroy the iniquitous ‘“‘crib’’ system in vogue 
there, and to prevent the importation of Japanese 
and Chinese slave girls. Recently a new immi- 
gration law has been passed by Congress which 
will make it very difficult to import women or girls 
for immoral purposes. 7 

In several cities, notably Chicago, Cleveland, 
New York, Buffalo, Philadelphia and Norfolk, a 
number of employment agencies used as a means 
of luring women into immoral resorts were dis- 
covered. The encouragement and assistance of 
the National Vigilance Committee lent valuable 
aid to the authorities in their efforts to secure the 
prosecution and conviction of the guilty parties, 
and a large number of these infamous agencies 
were broken up. In several cities laws have 
been revised, so as to make such wrong use of 
employment agencies legally impossible and much 
easier of detection. 

From different sources in Nebraska information 
has been received that young children there are 
being sold intoa form of slavery. Investigation has 
been undertaken and it is probable that amend- 
ments, or a new state law, will be secured for the 
better protection of children in State institutions. 

The time of our field-secretary is at present de- 
voted to the securing of facts in places that call 
for careful investigation. In the nature of the 
case, progress along. this line cannot be rapid, 
and it is necessary that caution and great wisdom 
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be exercised. Incidentally, opportunities for im- 
mediate action are presented, and assurance that 
good work is being accomplished comes to us 
almost every day. O. EDWARD JANNEY, 
ELISABETH STOVER, Secretary. President. 


A FRIENDS’ SCHOOL IN AUSTRALIA. 


By reports to the General Meeting of Friends of 
Australia, there are now at Friends’ High School, 
Hobart, about 150 children in attendane (about 28 
of them boarders). Some 30 are connected with 
Friends. Through the liberality of English 
Friends who collected 1,700 pounds, an additional 
class-room and a spacious lecture hall, a portion 
of which might be used as a class-room, had 
‘recently been erected. The laboratory was said 
to be quite equal to those in many good English 
schools, except that there was not such a stock of 
apparatus and chemicals. A Friend present spoke 
of having had the pleasure of meeting Godfrey 
Williams, the new principal, and his wife at 
Hobart, and of being at ‘‘the breaking up,’’ which 
was the largest and most enthusiastic meeting of 
parents he had ever seen. He thought Friends 
should realise the twofold work of the committee; 
we had to have a school which would come up to 
the ideals of Friends, and also to have one which 
would be popular in Hobart. He was pleased to 
learn from the Minsiter of Education that the 
standing of the school and its principal had very 


favourably impressed him. Other outsiders were | 


of the: same view. 


FRIENDS IN ENGLAND THE PAST 
FIFTY YEARS. 
[From The Friend (London). ] 
The more carefully we study the last half-cen- 
tury of Quakerism the greater appears the ad- 
vance in Christian activity. Anyone who care- 


fully reads the account of London Yearly Meeting | 


in issues of The Friend fifty years ago will, we 
think, conclude that the way was then being 
faithfully prepared for the enlargement and prog- 
ress that have happily taken place. In 1857, 
Friends were concerned to bear our testimony 
against Church rates, and published a lengthy 


and vigorous address signed by Robert Forster. | 


In the United States the awful Civil War was 
rising to the front, which ultimately resulted in 
the liberation of the slaves. At home the new 
meeting-house in Bull Street, Birmingham, was 
opened, affording enlarged facilities for church 
work. The number of Friends’ meeting houses 
and missions now in and around Birmingham 
speaks for itself. Joseph Thorp, Robert Forster, 


and Robert Charleton sat as Clerks at our Yearly - 








Meeting in London. James Backhouse, Benjamin 
Seebohm, John Pease and Joseph Pease, Peter 
Bedford, Grover Kemp, Daniel P. Hack, Josiah 
Forster, Joseph Sturge, and Samuel Bowly were 
active in religious service during the various ses- 
sions. Weowe much to these forefathers who 
upheld the Society, and thereby upheld the truth 
for which the Society of Friends stands. 

The statistics of our membership show a marked 
advance. But the greatly increased breadth of 
work which the Society is now sustaining at home 
and abroad is much more notable. The concern 
of Friends for foreign work was then mostly 
evidenced by longer or shorter visits to foreign 
lands. Now we have more than one hundred 
missionaries residing in foreign lands supported 
by the home membership. A still more notable 
criterion of progress is in Adult Schools. In 1857, 
Bristol and York made a definite stand for Adult 
Schools, which was rapidly followed in the next 
three or four years in many other Friendly cen- 
tres, William White moving about among Friends 
with his racy narratives of experiences in 
men’s classes, and their encouraging results. 
Samuel Bowly and other Friends were zealously 
advocating temperance reform. The Society of 
Friends was becoming an active community, and 
many of its members were throwing themselves 
into the work of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, the Peace Society, the Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety, and into Prison Reform. It might seem at 
first sight as though much of this energy was 
being spent in what was then called outside work. 
But as time ran on, the adage of our Master was 
manifestly fulfilled, ‘‘Whosoever would save his 
life shall lose it, and whosoever shall lose his life 
for My sake shall find it.’’ It is not sectarianism 
that saves a religious community, but a large- 
hearted life of service for others, under the gov- 
ernment of the Spirit of Christ. Friends are as 
eager as ever for maintaining Christ’s testimony 
against all war. . . Friends have also practically be- 
come for the most part a community of total 
abstainers. Home mission work has made our 
Christianity more practical. 


Modern civilization is constructed on an unsound 
economic basis—one that distributes the products 
of industry unjustly and that, in large degree, 
discourages honest effort and thrift and encour- 


ages speculation and extravagance. While soci- 
ety permits private individuals and corporations 
to enjoy virtually unregulated control of public 
franchises and other special privileges and to 


| gamble in them, there will be speculative booms, 


and, when the booms collapse, speculative re- 
action. —Byron W. Holt in Review of Reviews. 
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SPRING STREET MISSION. 

Spring Street Mission has for its head center a 
building formerly used by a Friends’ School, 1223- 
1225 Spring Street (first street above Race, Phila- 
delphia). Its officers are Samuel S. Ash. presi- 
dent, Swarthmore, Pa.; Elizabeth Lloyd, secre- 
tary, 140 N. 15th Street, Philadelphia; Ellwood 
Heacock, treasurer, 1313 Vine Street, Philadel- 
phia. The object of the Mission is to aid the 
colored citizens who live principally on Pearl, 
Wood and Carlton Streets. lt has now been in 
successful operation for more than a year. Its 
departments of work are as follows: 

Gymnasium Class for large boys, in which 
wholesome talks are given. 

Social evenings for small boys and girls. Some 
preliminary work is done, after which- games are 
played, lantern talks given, ete. 


Social evenings for large girls. Same as above. 


A SPRING STREET MISSION CLASS. 


Mothers’ meetings. To discuss helpful topics of 
home-life and care and training of children. 

Domestic Science Class. To teach girls plain 
housekeeping duties, industry and obedience. 

First-day (Sunday) School. Including Library. 

Savings Fund. A branch of the Starr Center. 

Colored Probation Officer. 

The head worker, Anna M. Titus, and assistant 
aim to look after the welfare of the pupils of each 
department and their families, upon the basis of 
friendly visiting, extending advice, where it may 
be acceptable, and exerting a helpful influence 
wherever possible. 

Judge Beitler, in a letter approving of this 
work said: 

‘*T have taken quite an interest in the work of 
Spring Street Mission not only because it aims to 
help the colored people in the neighborhood but 
also because the aid extended to them indirectly 
benefits all of us. I sincerely hope you will suc- 
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ceed in your efforts to extend the Mission’s use- 
fulness.’’ 

The officers of Spring Street Mission appeal to 
the generosity of their friends, and the public in 
general, for funds by means of which to carry on 
this work. 

Nearly all the service on the part of the teachers 
and workers is voluntary. 

All contributions should be sent to the treasurer 
who will promptly acknowledge them. 


CHRISTMAS AT THE GUILD. 

There have been so many lovely things done for 
the Friends’ Neighborhood Guild this Christmas 
time that I think I must try and tell you some- 
thing about them. Barrels of fruit and vegetables 
came in from Bucks County through the W. C. 

T. U., boxes of clothing and checks from our 
good friends—some as far away as West Vir- 
ginia. A widow with limited means 
wanted to help and sent the two garments 
she,could spare by express and a letter that 
would do you all good to read. The two 
branches of Friends in West Grove, Pa., 
worked together and sent six warm home 
made comfortables and many other things. 
The comforts are such a joy and were soon 
in use. A Bucks County woman, who has 
an invalid husband to support, sent a home- 
made fruit cake so that the few old people 
could have a piece with their Christmas din- 
ners, and it certainly was deeply appreciat- 
ed. A dear little boy “who goes to one of 
our own schools, in.the primary grade, wanted 
to help the poor children, so he asked his 
father to let him have a little plot of ground. He 
raised vegetables and sold them to his parents, 
sending the entire amount of his earnings here, 
to be given to some poor family. It has been 
given to two old women who were very destitute. 
The Friends who gave the ‘‘Little Mothers’’ over- 


| shoes and umbrellas should have heard them as 


they filed out, a happy lot. Three hundred new 
garments have been given out, and many partly 


| worn ones; also orders for coal, shoes and bed- 
| ding (over $200 worth). We have had seven enter- 


tainments and two more still to come; our home 


| is so small that we have to take them in sections. 


It will be a joyful day when we have a house large 
enough to have one for all. We had enough and 
no one was sent away empty handed. No plead- 
ing child was refused and that was happiness. 
We sent out 63 good dinners and one at New 
Year’s that I did not know about at Christmas. 
One Friend, through the Public Ledger, has prom- 
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ised to send two dollars weekly to a poor old man 
and his sister-in-law, who takes care of him but 
is now losing her sight. Moorestown First-day 
school sent three bountiful barrels, Swarthmore 
First-day school, one fine one. They all helped 
so much with the dinners. A pair of warm gloves 
came ‘‘for the man who carried the bundles,’’ who 
is one of four very useful and highly esteemed 
neighbors. 

It is impossible to make mention of all, but I 
must not forget the big box which came in from 
Easton, Md., nor the generous contribution from 
our different schools including George School. It 
has been a wonderful Christmas with its baptism 
of loving service and helpfulness. The world 
seems like one great family and Christ the head. 

What a power this Christ spirit is, strong and 
tender and sweet, opening hearts and pocket- 
books, and blessing us all, those who give and 
those who receive. EMILY WILBUR. 

Friends’ Neighborhood Guild, 

151 Fairmount Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Whatever criticism [of the Bible] has taken 
from us, it has given us back the. personality of 
Jesus, and an understanding of His consciousness 
of God, as no century since the first has known it. 


--Edward Grubb. 


BOOKS AND READING. 


[Any book mentioned in this column, or information as to 
its cost, may be had from Friends’ Book Store, 15th and 
Race Streets, Philadelphia. | 

‘*There is always the morning air of a soul that 
breathes freely, and always the fragrance of a 
loving spirjt;’’ so wrote Oliver Wendell Holmes 
concerning Whittier’s poems. It is this kindli- 
ness and spiritual clearness that makes all the 
pages of the poet’s writings beautiful. marking 
him as the imaginative voice of the noblest type 
of Quakerism. 

The publishers who issued Whittier’s works, 
and who held such honorable relation with him 
for many years,—it was just a half-century ago 
this month that he contributed a poem to the 
opening number of their periodical, the Atlantic 
Monthly—have put forth two books in recognition 
of the Whittier Centennial. These are the Life 
and Letters of John Greenleaf Whittier, edited by 
Samuel T. Pickard, and the Whittier Memoir, 
with Autobiographical and other Poems, by Bliss 
Perry. The first-named is a one volume re-issue 
of the biography that was published in two volumes 
in 1894. Its eight hundred pages form a precious 
record of the fact and bring one into close rela- 
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tionship with all the rich years of Whittier’s long 
life. The book should havea wide reading in 
this hundredth year. Its picture of the retired 
life of the Whittiers, of their happy home, of the 
boy’s aspirations, his renouncements and his grad- 
ual conquests and achievements, and finally of the 
sweetness and cheer and kindliness that increased 
with every mellowing year, all this forms a bio- 
graphical record that is precious beyond words. 
The letters of Whittier are indispensable for a 
full understanding of his character; they illustrate 
and illuminate his poetry in a remarkable way. 
They bring out unsuspected qualities, too—his 
humor, for instance, which smiles forth shyly from 
many a letter and reported conversation, and 
convinces us of the man’s all-round sanity and easy 
friendliness. Some of his lighter verse is printed 
among his letters; and here, too, his humor gives 
a~ pleasant flavoring, as where he describes a 
speech he once made to a school committee,— 


‘*No parson’s sermon e’er was graver, 
It had the very pulpit flavor, 
Yet with the unction and the savor 
Of my enteating 
Was doubtless something of the quaver 
Of Monthly Meeting.’’ 


Pickard’s biography shows how the young 
Whittier absorbed the Bible and the saintly old 
Quaker journals, thus laying the ground for the 
power he has with all thoughtful readers, his 
spiritual charm and his mastery over imperishable 
sources of contentment and consolation. 

The word portrait of the poet’s mother isa 
beautiful one—‘‘ Abigail Whittier was esteemed by 
all who knew her as one of the loveliest and saint- 
liest of women, a person of much native refine- 
ment of feeling and manners, witha dignity of 
bearing and benignity of expression that im- 
pressed and charmed all who knew her. a 
placid, equable, elevating almost into religious 
rites the whiteness of her bread and the purity of 
her table linen,—a nature simple, noble, direct.’’ 

Bliss Perry’s little book gives a vivid, if brief, 
essay on Whittier’s character and poetic message, 
and reprints a score of the poems that illustrate 
his life ahd his creed. ‘‘Whittier’s poetry,’’ he 
says, ‘‘has revealed to countless readers the patient 
continuity of human life, its fundamental unity, 
and the ultimate peace that hushes its discords. 
The utter simplicity of his Quaker creed has 
helped him to interpret the religious mood of a 
generation which has grown impatient of formal 
doctrine;’’ and he speaks with sympathy of certain 
of Whittier’s religious verses as ‘‘grave, sweet, 
quiet poems, devout and consolatory.’’ (Both 
books are published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

J. RUSSELL HAYES. 
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DEW-DROP AND TEAR-DROP. 


A poet stood on childhood’s brink 
And dipped his pen in drops of dew, 
And thought with such celestial ink, 
To turn all life to roseate hue. 


The poet came to manhood’s lot, 
And learned through many dreary years, 
The heart’s deep fountains answered not 
Except he wrote with human tears. 
ELMA C. WILDMAN. 


BIRTHS. 


COLLINS.—At Merchantville, N. J., on Tenth month 
24th, 1907, to Wilmer and Mary Braddock Collins, a 
daughter, who is named Marion Hannah Collins. 


MARRIAGES. 


BARBER—WESSON. — At the home of the bride’s 
aunt, Mrs. Russell H. Hoadley, 62 East 73rd Street, New 
York City, Twelfth month 31st, 1907, Stewart Earle Bar- 
be~, paymaster, U. S. N., son of Isaac A. and Nellie V. 
Barber of Easton, Maryland, to Alice Fredericka Wesson, 
daughter of Mrs. Frederick Wesson of New York. 


SHOEMAKER—CONARD.—At the home of the bride’s 
parents, Twelfth month 26th, 1907, by Friends’ ceremony, 
Benjamin Hallowell Shoemaker, third son of Anna M. and 
the late Charles B. Shoemaker and Caroline Baldwin 
Conard, daughter of Thomas P. and Rebecca S, Conard, 
all of Lansdowne, Pa. 


DEATHS. 


BENNETT.—In Philadelphia, on Twelfth month 3lst., 
1907, Thomas Ellwood Bennett in his 84th year. Inter- 
ment at Friends’ ground, Birmingham Meeting House, 
Chester County. Pa. An active business man during his 
long life, he valued his membership with Friends as one 
of his prized possessions. 


BOYD.—Of pneumonia, at her home in Haverford, Pa., 
on First month Ist, 1908, Elizabeth Longstreth, wife of 
James Boyd, and daughter of the late M. Fisher and Mary 
T. Longstreth of Darby, Pa. 


HAMBLETON.—In Philadelphia, Pa., Twelfth month 
25th, 1907, Angelina Hambleton, daughter of the late 
Thomas and Alice E. (Betts) Hambleton of Elkview, 
Chester County, Pa. Interment in Longwood Cemetery. 

HICKS.—At his home in Westbury, Lung Island, on 
Sixth-day, Twelfth month 20th, 1907, John D. Hicks, in 
the 79th year of his age. He was a member of Westbury 
Monthly Meeting, and for many years its treasurer and 
also recorder. He was a grandson of Isaac Hicks, who 
after spending many years in New York in business re- 
tired to his farm in Westbury, L. I., in about the year 
1800, and in 1805 built the house now the home of Isaac 
Hicks Cocks, and Wm: W. Cocks. 

He was a number of years engaged in the china busi- 
ness, spending a part of each year in Limoges, France, 
the factory home of the business. He was one of the 
oldest trustees in the Bowery Savings Bank, New York, 
both in time of service, and age, and for a few years its 
president. He was also president of the Realty Associa- 
tion of Brooklyn, trustee of the Title Guarantee and Trust 
Company, and of many other financial institutions both in 
New York and Brooklyn. He was for many years a mem- 
ber of the Board of Managers of Swarthmore College, 
taking an active interest in all matters pertaining to the 
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advancement of the cause of education. He was one that 
had the esteem and confidence of his fellowmen. 

In 1857, he married Caroline Haviland, who survives 
him, also two daughters, Helen Earle and Alice Hicks. 
The funeral was held in the Friends’ Meeting House in 
Westbury, L. I., on Twelfth month 23rd, He was in- 
terred in the family plot, in grounds adjacent to the meet- 
ing house, and in the care of which grounds he always 
took an active interest, being in fact the man at the head. 


JANNEY.—At Los Angeles, Cal., Twelfth month 15th, 
1907, Leonidas K. Janney, son of Aaron and Elizabeth 
Janney, late of Ridgeville, Warren County, Ohio, aged 74 
years. 


MARSHALL.—Suddenly of paralysis, in Trenton, N. J., 
Twefth month, 28th, 1907, William Maxwell Marshall, in 
his 72nd year. Funera! was held at Friends’ Meeting 
House on Third-day, the 3lst, at 2.30 p.m. 


SMITH.—At the home of her nephew, Alvan W. Smith, 
in Marshall, Illinois, Twelfth month 10th, 1907, Deborah 
B. Smith in tne 86th year of her age. A woman of strong 
intellect and interesting character, she retained her facul- 
ties to the close of her long life. She was for many years a 
teacher in Friends’ schools in the neighborhood of her 
birthplace, Plumstead, Bucks County, Pa., and for some 
time the only teacher in Germantown Friends’ School. 
She later took charge of the Emily Howland School for 
Freedmen, Virginia. 

She was the daughter ef Charles and Martha Brown 
Smith, the latter a recommended minister, who travelled 
extensively through the East and West, being an active 
anti-slavery advocate. She met with rebuffs and disap- 
proval in many meetings. 


STEELE.—On Twelfth month !8th, 1907, near Birming- 
ham, Pa,, Elizabeth Pownall, wife of George Steele; an 
elder of Birmingham Monthly Meeting of Friends in the 
88rd year of her age. At her funeral testimonies were 
borne to her bravery in her early girlhood, when she nobly 
stood for the rights of the oppressed, when to do this 
meant persecution. Tribute was also paid in later years 
to ‘‘the patient, cheerful nature which had borne years of 
blindness and failing health and to the strong, though 
sensitive spirit which sympathized with others’ 
and entered into others’ joys.’’ 


sorrows 


TAYLOR.—Very suddenly at his home in Lincoln, Va., 
on 10th of Twelfth month, William Henry Taylor, in the 
85th year of his age. He wasa lifelong member of 
Goose Creek Monthly Meeting and served acceptably in 
the responsible positions of overseer and elder for many 
years in each capacity. He was a farmer and lived five 
miles or more from meeting, but he was always and to 
the very last, regular and punctual in attendance whenever 
practicable, manifesting an earnest and intelligent interest 
in the affairs of our Society that was helpful and inspiring 
to others. 

He was the eldest of the family of eight children of 
Jonathan and Lydia (Brown) Taylor, both long since 
deceased. His father died while yet a young man, leav- 
ing him, a mere youth in years, to aid his mother in the 
care of the younger children to whom he became much as 
a father as well as brother and friend. He is survived in 
his immediate family by his widow, Martha Ann (Shoe- 
maker) Taylor, his daughter, Caroline and his son, Levi 
S. Taylor of Johns Hopkins and late of the Friends’ Cen- 
tral School of Philadelphia; also by two brothers, B. 
Fenelon Taylor of Round Hill, Va., and Jonathan K. 
Taylor of Baltimore; and by two sisters, Hannah Stabler 
of Sandy Spring, Md., and Alice Pancoast of near Philo- 
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mont, Va. 
Del., was his brother being second to him in age. Indus- 
trious in his business, honest and upright in all his deal- 
ings, kind, generous, cheerful in his family, responsive 
and genial though unobtrusive and modest among his 
friends—a noble man loved and respected by all. 


“*So when a good man dies 
For years beyond our ken 
The light he leaves behind him, lies 


Upon the paths of men.’’ J. H. B. 


THOMAS. — At his home, Moorestown, Burlington 
County, N. J., Twelfth month Ist, 1907, in the 58th year 
of his age, Howard Thomas, youngest son of the late 
William S. and Rebecca Thomas of Riverton, N. J.; a 
member of Chester Monthly Meeting, N. J. 


TITUS.—At Westbury, Long Island, on Fourth-day, 
Twelfth month 18th, 1907, Elizabeth, wife of the late 
Oliver Titus, in her 79th year. The funeral was held 
from the Westbury Meeting House on Sixth-day, Twelfth 
month 20th. One need but look into the faces of the six 
stalwart sons and devoted daughters to realize that the 
body being borne from the home was that of the mother 
whom they had loved and cherished even as she had loved 
and cherished them; for she clung to her home as the 
honeysuckle over the door, and like it, she filled all the 
region with the subtle perfume of her goodness. E. 


TOWNSEND.—On Twelfth month 22nd, 1907, of pneu- 
monia, Florence, eldest daughter of Charles C. and Laura 
E. Townsend, in her 15th year. She was a pupil at the 
High Street Friends’ School, West Chester, Pa., and was 
greatly beloved by her schoolmates and many friends. 


WAY,-—Eleventh month 9th, 1907, Mary Elma, wife of 
William M. Way, in her 86th year. 


WHINFIELD.—Anna Harrison Whinfield, daughter of 
W. B. and A. G. Harrison of Xenia, Ohio, died Eleventh 
month 30th, 1907, at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York 
City. She was born Eleventh month 14th, 1875, at Xenia, 
Ohio, graduated from Swarthmore College in 1905, and 
married to Koger W. Whinfield of Sea Breeze, Florida, 
Tenth month 3lst, 1901. 


LYDIA B. PAXSON. 


Died in her 89th year on Twelfth month 14th, 1907, 
Lydia B., wife of Frederick Paxson, from whom she had 
been separated by death 21 years, but with full faith in 
their being reunited in the spirit land. 

When we read a brief record like this, we cannot realize 
how much it tells. Here passes from us a woman full of 
years, wose life had been lived in comparative seclusion, 
devotedly doing her God-appointed duties. She was 
essentially a home maker, training six children in the 
ideals of a true home, that fourteen grandchildren and 
four great grand-children may understand the inestimable 
blessing of good homes, When age and circumstances 
released her from domestic cares, she greatiy enjoyed the 
beauties of nature and encouraged her children to work in 
the wider spheres now considered needful and for which 
her training had fitted them by reason of her orderly 
methods. A liberal Friend, she instilled reverence for all 
things sacred and her beautiful countenance, after the 
spark of life had fled, bore witness to the: efficacy of her 
religion with no need for words to testify to her faith. 
Whittier’s words picture her life most truly: 


The late T. Clarkson Taylor of Wilmington, 
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‘*And if her life small leisure found 
For feasting ear and eye, 

And pleasure in her daily round 
She passed unheeding by; 

Yet with her went a secret sense 
Of all things sweet and fair, 

And Beauty’s gracious providence 
Refreshed her unaware.’’ 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Instead of the regular chapel exercises at Schofield 
School, after chanting the prayer, the students gave short 
sketches of Whittier’s life as a boy on the farm and other 
interesting events. Many gave extracts, and they put a 
new verse in a song 

‘*Who helped to free the Negro? 
Who helped to free the Negro? 
Whittier helped to free the Negro!’’ 


Some of the guests in Martha Schofield’s house made 
remarks and Margaret Eastburn told of her visit two years 
ago to the poet’s birthplace and grave. Martha Schofield 
read two letters to her by Whittier. The first of these, 
written in 1884, is as follows: 

‘Illness at this time compels me to make my note 
briefer than I could wish; and I can only say I regard the 
work in which thou art engaged as vitally important. It 
is due to our country’s honor and prosperity; to the reli- 
gion we profess; and to the colored race whose great 
wrongs we can never fully redress. May God bless the 
school which bears thy name to teachers and its pupils.’’ 


Twelfth month 22nd at 2 p.m., Fishertown Friends met 
to observe Whittier day. We were assisted by our Or- 
thodox Friends. A large audience assembled. A number 
of recitations and readings from Whittier’s poems were 
given. Primary and junior classes of our First-day school 
gave well selected sentiments. A biographical sketch 
was read by Lucretia M. Blackburn. Annie Smith, a 
member ef Orthodox school, read a paper on ‘‘The Life 
and Work of Whittier.’’ 


Samuel Phipps, now of Concordville, Delaware County, 
Pa., and Tacy Styer were married Twelfth month, 17th, 


1857. On Third-day, Twelfth month 17th, 1907, the few 
remaining brothers and sisters, together with other loved 
relatives, children, grandchildren, and friends, were privi- 
leged to gather in the old homestead. A goodly number 
of guests sat around the bountifully-laden table, whereon 
the handsome ‘‘ wedding cake’’ had the place of honor. A 
number of beautiful gifts, both useful and ornamental, 
helped to express the kindly remembrance of loving 
friends and kinsfolk. Several handsome bouquets added 
greatly to the enjoyment of all by their beauty and fra- 
grance; one of the most appropriate being a bunch of rich 
golden carnations, tied with a golden-colored ribbon. 

The short afternoon of the glorious winter day was full 
of reminiscences recalled to mind -by the many letters 
from those who could not be present. The reading of 
these added not a little to the pleasure of the occasion, 
reviving memories of the long ago. The renewal of old 
friendships, and the strengthening of ‘‘the ties that bind,’’ 
made the anniversary an occasion that will be long re- 
membered by those present. rr. C..G 


At a recent meeting of the Meeting for Sufferings of 
London Yearly Meeting, S. J. Alexander briefly told of 
his visits to groups of Friends on the continent of Europe. 
In Germany there are now only two small gatherings in 
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private houses. In Denmark there are meetings in seven 
places—five town and two country. In Norway he had 
only visited two of the meetings in the southern parts. 
‘*There is ground to hope that the worst days are over, 
and that the young people there are ready to take their 
part ina better future.’’ —-— 


The suggested discontinuance of Meetings on Ministry 
and Oversight and their transformation into Committees 
of the Monthly Meetings was approved by the Friends of 
Australia at the sessions of their annual General Meeting 
held in Ninth month last. It was hoped that they would 
meet at least once a quarter, would report directly and 
only to their Monthly Meetings, and deal only with such 
matters as could not suitably be brought before Monthly 
Meetings. 


In London and Middlesex Quarterly Meeting, E. Harold 
Marsh, who had attended the Five Years Meeting at Rich- 
mond, Ind., as a visitor, gave his impression as from a 
‘back seat.’’ He believed there was a feeling in many 
quarters that the pastoral system had not proved itself by 
commensurate results, that it tended to evolve the 
‘*preacher’’ rather than the ‘‘pastor,’’ and this caused 
alarm. But change must come through love and knowl- 
edge; as a Friend said, ‘‘We must love these Friends 
back to Friends’ ways.’’ There was, however, a readi- 
ness in many quarters to learn and understand. 

Attention is called to the new catalogue of the Wood- 
brooke library by the warden, Isaac Braithwaite, in a 
letter in the London Friend: ‘‘The catalogue is much 
larger than the previous one, each book being now entered 
under the name of the autror, as well as under the title. 


Considerable additions have recently been made to the | 


library, which now contains over 1,500 vels. It is the 
aim of the committee to keep the library up-to-date by 
purchasing from time to time, as far as the funds allow, 
standard works on Biblical study, theology, Church his- 
tory, and economics. It is much hoped that the library 
will be increasingly used by non-resident subscribers, as 
well as by the students at Woodbrooke.’’ 


A Friend in Australia, Richard Binns, writes to the 


London Friend, ‘‘ A recent letter from a Friend in Australia, | 


saying how much they would value a ‘‘Summer School,’’ 
suggested the thought that the subject might with advan- 
tage be mentioned in your columns. If any Friend or 
Friends who have had experience in organising Summer 
Schools here, could see their way personally to help our 
Society in those distant lands in the same way, I feel sure 
they would receive a very warm welcome. The scattered 
small meetings and the isolation of many families of 
Friends make it very difficult to keep the younger mem- 
bers in hearty sympathy with the Society; the elevating 
and uniting social intercourse brought about by Summer 
Schools might have far-reaching influence for good in 
those colonies.’’ 


We learn from The Friend (London) and the Canadian 
Friend that a little band of ten adults and two children 
have started a monthly meeting in Victoria, B. C., ‘‘to 
embrace all members of the Society in British Columbia.’’ 
They will apply ‘‘at the earliest date that appears desir- 
able, to London Yearly Meeting, for recognition by and 
affiliation with that body.’’ The clerk will maid a copy 
of the minutes of the opening meeting to every friend in 
British Columbia whose address is known, together with a 
list of such names and addresses. A meeting for worship 
will be held the first and third First-days in each month 
at 3 o’clock, at Harmony Hall, View Street. 
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About four years ago a morning Sunday school was 
started in this hall by one of these Friends, Robert Wil- 
liam Clark, which is now attended by from 65 to 80 chil- 
dren. This is followed by an open meeting for Bible 
study and worship, with an attendance of about twenty. 
In the evening a gospel service is held, mostly attended 
by those who do not frequent any other place of worship. 
Several Friends are now on their way from England to 
Victoria and it is hoped that meetings may now be held 
weekly. 


Friends of Salem, Ohio, held a Whittier celebration on 
Twelfth month 17th. A dinner was served at noon in the 
meeting house to Friends from Alliance, Sebring, Beloit, 
Damascus, Salem and vicinity. Helen Lease presided 
and read a paper on the life of the poet. Clarkson Hea- 
cock gave a recitation; Frank Taber, personal memories of 
Whittier; Hulda Richards, Leona Baily, Daniel I. Rich- 
ards, John C. Thomas and Leona M. Whinery gave read- 
ings from the loved poet. Quotations from his works 
were given by a large number. The exercises closed by 
the impressive reading of ‘‘The Clear Vision,’’ by Stephen 
B. Richards. It was a most inspiring occasion. 


At North A Street Meeting House, Richmond, Ind., on 
the evening of Twelfth month 17th, the First-day school 
room was well filled with the members and friends of the 
school interested in the observance of Whittier Day. The 
program of exercises was opened by the hymn, ‘‘ Dear 
Lord, and Father of Mankind,’’ sung by a class of older 
girls lead by Mary Morrison. This was followed by a 
paper by Emily P. Yeo, a selection by the primary class 
and one or two recitations. Clem Ferguson impersonated 
the ‘‘Barefoot Boy.’’ A very realistic fireside scene from 
**Snowbound,’’ arranged by two of the teachers, the mem- 
bers of the Whittier Circle being represented by the in- 
termediate classes of the school, was highly pleasing to 
the audience. William Dudley Foulke then gave an excel- 
lent address emphasizing the influence of Whittier as a re- 
ligious poet and the apostle of freedom. He also read 
several selections in an impressive manner. The inter- 
est taken by the boys and girls of the school in prepara- 
tion for the program gave great satisfaction to those who 
had the matter in charge. On First-day evening, the 
15th, at the regular hour, 6.30 p.m., the Y. F. A. Round 
Table took ‘‘Whittier’s Message,’’ as the subject for 
discussion and a very interesting meeting was held. 


West Philadelphia meeting was well attended on First- 
day, First month 5th. The meeting was live and interest- 
ing. Matilda Janney made an appeal that Friends make 
home God’s workshop. Sidney Yarnall’s message ‘‘The 
harvest is white but the laborers are few,’’ was impres- 
sive and Samuel Jones, with the central thought that 
silence precedes close communion with God, gave spiritual 
strength. Alice Sellers and others in supplication added 
much to the spiritual uplift. The workers feel encouraged 
at the attendance and social interest. 


As Friends in Huntington, Ind., belonging to Maple 
Grove Preparative Meeting have discontinued their meet- 
ings for worship, they meet every two weeks on First-day 
afternoons at the different homes, to hold Social Reading 
Circles. A very pleasant meeting was held at the home 
of Mary and Lizzie Moore on the afternoon of the 22nd to 
commemorate the ‘‘Whittier Centennial.’’ Michael W. 
Moore, acting as chairman, opened the meeting with read- 
ing! one of Whittier’s poems,. Essays on the life of 
Whittier written by Marie Plummer and Edwin Moore 
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were read. Recitations were given by Samuel C. Mason 
and Clara Beehler. A number of poems from Whittier 
were read by others who were present. Appropriate 
songs were sung by Mildred and Erma Duncan at the 
opening and close of the exercises. All felt that we had 
an interesting and helpful meeting. We adjourned to 
meet on the 8th of First month at the home of James P. 
Plummer. M. A,-?: 

The Philadelphia Young Friends’ Association will hold 
its regular meeting in the Auditorium, 15th and Cherry 
Streets, on Second-day evening, the 13th, at 8 p.m. 
Rufus M. Jones of Haverford will speak on ‘‘How shall 
Present-day Friends think of the Divine Principle in 
Man?’’ 

An invitation is extended to all who see this notice to 
attend and bring their friends and a special invitation is 
extended to Friends of the other branch to meet with us 
at this time. 

The Educational Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting desires to know if there are any persons having 
specimens that they would be willing to give to the Cabi- 
net Committee to distribute among our different schools. 
Address Rebecca B. Nicholson, 523 Cooper Street, Camden, 
N. J. 

The meeting at 17th and Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, 
was well attended last First-day the 5th. A number of 
strangers were present. Sarah Linvil! addressed the 
meeting with much earnestness. 


Friends knowing of persons who might appreciate 
notices of meetings sent out by the membership committee 
of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia (Race 
Street), will kindly send names and addresses to Churles 
S. Paxson, clerk, 2214 Ontario Street. 


The members of the Friendly Circle and the Pasadena 
Young Friends’ Association, over one hundred in all, were 
the guests of Charles Lewis, 645 North Los Robles 
Avenue to commemorate the one hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Whittier. After pleasant social intercourse, 
Lindley Bedell took charge of the program. Charles 
Lewis read an extract from ‘‘Eternal Goodness.’’ Anna 
Walter Speakman read a biographical sketch of Whittier. 
Lydia F. Harley gave a synopsis of ‘‘Snow Bound,’’ and 
read from it some of its most beautiful passages. Benja- 
min Whitson read a paper upon Whittier’s standing among 
his contemporaries. Dr. Emily Hunt read his beautiful 
poem of joy, ‘‘Laus Deo.’’ William Penrose read a 
paper upon his religious faith, with extracts from a num- 
ber of poems showing his* deep spirituality. Anna Mae 
Birdsall recited, ‘‘The Two Rabbi’s.’’ Voluntary contri- 
butions. were called for and Angelina Richardson told of a 
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several notes which he had written to her husband, The 
meeting was closed with prayer. After refreshments 
were served a general invitation was given by the Friend- 
ly Circle to all Friends and those interested in Friends to 
meet with them next month. (The ‘‘Friendly Circle’’ is 
an informal organization of the Orthodox Friends of 
Pasadena. ) S. H. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


On account of the recent poor health of Mrs. Swain, 
she has thought it advisable to make a three months visit 
in Southern California. President Swain has left the 
management of his affairs in the hands of Prof. Hoadley 
and has gone with her in hopes that he may gain a much 
needed rest. The students and Faculty unite in wishing 
them a delightful and beneficial vacation. 
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After a vacation of over two weeks, College work was 
resumed on the 7th inst. at the usual time. All of the 
students with the exception of a few from a distance were 
at their accustomed places, eager to get in a month of 
good hard study before the mid-year examinations which 
will be held the latter part of this month. 

The foundation of the second section of Wharton Hal] 
has been completed and the contractors are awaiting 
orders to go ahead with the work. J. S. C. 


- FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

WOODLAWN, VA.—The Young Friends’ Association 
met at the home of Warrington Gillingham Tweifth month 
15th. The president opened the meeting by reading the 
57th Psalm. After a hymn was sung, Lewetta Cox read 
**Advices,’’ — the queries aptly arranged in poetry. 
Mattie R. Troth read an interesting selection.. ‘‘Come 
Unto Me,’’ sung by two members, was followed by an 
account of the Wcodbrooke Settlement, by Lida Gillingham. 
After a short recess, Mattie R. Troth sang, ‘‘ Jesus is 
Precious to Me.’’ A part of Herbert G. Wood’s lectures 
describing the Logia Document and the portions of the 
gospel taken from it, was read by Lida Gillingham. 
Reuben R. Gillingham read a communication from the 
Conference of Young Friends’ Associations held recently 
at Swarthmore. Sarah Anthony then taught the first les- 
son in Harmony Study, which was very interesting. 
After roll call the meeting closed with singing ‘‘His Yoke 
is Easy.’’ The next meeting, First month 12th, will be 
held at the Friends’ meeting house. 

ELLA GILLINGHAM, Secretary. 

NEW GARDEN, PA. —The annual meeting of the 
Young Friends’ Association was held First month 5th at 
the home of Josiah Lamborn. Mary L. Harper read a 
paper on the life of Job Scott. Ruthanna C. Michener 
read a short discipline paper on Diversions. S. Anna 
Chandler gave many interesting current topics, touching 
on the progress of the temperance movement, the peace 
efforts in Central America, meeting of Sunday school 
workers in Boston, etc. Estella A. Parker read a paper 
on ‘‘By what means are we to know when the time comes 
to join meeting?’’ The officers elected for 1908 are J. 
Walter Jefferis, president; W. Penn Hoopes, vice-presi- 
dent; Ethel P. Jefferis, secretary; Taylor W. Richards, 
treasurer. Other members of the executive committee: 


| Mary H. Tudor, I. Frank Chandler, Estella A. Parker, 


Mary L. Harper, Florence Yerkes, Eva §S. Richards. 
During the meeting Perey Lamborn contributed several 
beautiful hymns on the graphophone. 
Eva S. RICHARDS, Secretary. 
MOORESTOWN, N. J.—The regular meeting of the 


month 13th, 1907 in the assembly room of the Friends’ 
High School. Ada M. Lippincott gave a report of the 
General Conference of Young Friends’ Associations held 
at Swarthmore. Katharine B. Lippincott had a paper on 
Whittier’s Religion, quoting from his religious verse and 


| telling of his work as a reformer, of his unspotted charac- 


ter, his liberal feeling and his firm belief. Byron Roberts 
recited, his ‘‘Centennial Hymn.’’ Sarah Wilson Conrow 
read from his works to show his interpretation of nature, 


| in which she pointed out his close observance as a bare- 
| foot boy and showed how winter failed to kindle his enthu- 


siasm and how he always had a longing for spring. 

Alfred Evans gave a selection from ‘*Snow-Bound.’’ The 
program closed with a Whittier Quotation Contest, which 
proved to be most interesting. 

ELIZABETH R. LipPINcoTT, Secretary. 
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CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. 


{In sending in notices for the Calen- 
dar they should be put in the usual 
form, so that they need not be re- 
written. They must be in not later 
than Third-day morning. ] 


1ST MO. 11TH (7TH-DAY.)—New 
York Monthly Meeting, 15th Street 
and Rutherfurd Place, 2.30 p.m. 


1ST MO. 12TH (1ST-DAY.)—New 
York and Brooklyn Young Friends’ 
Association, in the Meeting House, 
110 Schermerhorn Street, Brooklyn, 
at 8 p.m. Charles MacDowell on 
‘*Public Sanitation.’’ 


—The Friends of White Plains, N. 
Y., at the residence of Annie Griffen, 
39 South Lexington Avenue, at 11 
a. m. 


—Reading Friends’ Meeting, visited 
by Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s 
‘‘Committee to Visit the Smaller 
Branches. ’’ 


—Friends’ Meeting, Washington, 
D. C., visited by Henry W. Wilbur. 


—Race Street Conference Class, 
11.45 a. m.; Topic: The Seventy 
Years Following the Building of the 
Temple; Isaiah 56-62. The discussion 
will be opened by R. Barclay Spicer. 


—West Philadelphia Meeting (35th 
Street and Lancaster Avenue,) visited 
by Joel Borton, at 1l am. First-day 
School at 10 a.m. 


—At West Grove, Pa., in the meet- 
ing house, under care of the Young 
Friends’ Association, an _ illustrated 
lecture on ‘‘The Land of Judea,’’ by 
Dr. Jesse H. Holmes. 


1ST MO. 18TH (2ND - DAY.)— 
Philadelphia Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion, at 15th and Cherry Streets, at 
8 p.m.; Rufus M. Jones will speak 
on ‘‘How Shall Present-day Friends 
Think of the Divine Principle in 
Man. 


1ST MO. 17TH (6TH-DAY.)—West 
Grove, Pa., Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion, at 7.45 p.m.; ‘‘What Friends 
Believe—In Regard to Communion and 
Baptism‘’’ paper by Elizabeth Conard; 
‘In Regard to Music,’’ Sarah M. 
Thompson. 


1ST MO. 19TH (1ST-DAY.)—Wash- 
ington, D. C., Meeting (1811 I Street, 
N. W.,) visited by Reuben P. Kester 
of Grampian, Pa., at 11 a.m. 


—Race Street Conference Class, at 
11.45 a.m.; Topic: The building of 
the walls under Nehemiah, Nehemiah 
I to VII and Ezra IV: 8-23. The les- 
son will be in charge of George A. 
Walton. 


—Conference under care of Concord 
Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor, in the meeting 
house, Wilmington, Del., at 2.30 p.m. 
Address by Henry W. Wilbur; sub- 
ject: ‘‘What Shall the Citizen do 
with His Citizenship ?’’ 


1ST MO. 20TH (2ND-DAY.)—Fair- 
fax Quarterly Meeting, at Waterford, 
Va. 


1ST MO. 21ST (8RD-DAY.) — 
Western Quarterly Meeting, at London 
Grove, Pa. 


1ST MO. 23RD (5TH-DAY.)—Caln 
Quarterly Meeting, at Christiana, Pa. 


1ST MO. 25TH (7TH-DAY.)—West- 
bury Quarterly Meeting, 15th Street 
and Rutherfurd Place, New York City. 


SCATTERED SEEDS 


is a wholesome, interesting and beau- 
tifully illustrated magazine for children. 
The subscription price is 50 cents a year. 
In clubs of five or more the rate is 40 
cents. For one dollar we will send 
Scattered Seeds for 1908 to three new 
subscribers. Send for sample copies. 
Address Scattered Seeds, N. W. Cor. 
15th and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


THE BEGINNING OF THINGS. 


Oh, the beginning of things! 

Bright little springs in the mountains, 
from which great rivers dcwn 
flow ; 

The first pale pink of the roses; 
first white fall of the snow: 

Babies, the beautiful darlings, dimpled 
and winsome and dear; 

The glow of the sky in the morning— 
and the first new days of the year! 

—Woman’s Journal. 


the 


A piece of New Year good advice 
says, ‘‘Beware of the tone of the 
voice. It is not so much what you 
say as the manner in which you say 
it.”’ 


In this month’s Southern Workman, 
Booker T. Washington has an editorial 
on the prohibition movement in the 
South. Other editorials describe the 
work of Sir Horace Plunkett among 
the Irish peasantry and the value of 
the Negro laborer in the material 
progress of the new South. 

Ex-President Cleveland, in an arti- 
cle in the Youth’s Companion, advo- 
cates the granting of a pension to ex- 
presidents of the United States. He 
describes the poverty of Jefferson, 
John Quincy Adams and others after 
retiring from the highest office in the 
gift of the nation. 
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The Atlantic contains ‘‘The Confes- 
sions of a Railroad Signalman,’’ by a 
towerman on a New England railroad. 
He says that the usual cause of train 
wrecks is a disregard of cautionary 
signals by engineers and conductors, 
a disregard which is winked at by 
those in authority. To quote his 
exact words: ‘‘Unchecked negligence 
can be shown to be the root and direct 
cause of nearly all preventable acci- 
dents, and loss of life therefrom, on 
American railroads.’’ 


It is one thing to wish to have 
truth on our side, and another to wish 
to be on the side of the truth. 

— Whately. 


CANADIAN SCHOOL GARDENS. 


In Ontario, Canada, they are show- 
ing what can be done with school gar- 
dens. Working in those gardens the 
pupils learn the advantage of sowing 
selected seed on prepared soil, how to 
protect crops against insects, and a 
rotation of crops adapted to the soil 
and the markets. The Review of 
Reviews says of this teaching: ‘‘As 
remarkable as these results in crops 
are the effects on the young sowers 
and reapers themselves. Uniform 
examinations for entrance to high 
schools are held throughout Ontario 
in July. In 1906, in Carleton County, 
from schools without gardens 49 per 
cent. of the candidates were success- 
ful; from five Macdonald schools 
where all candidates had been school 
gardeners for three consecutive years, 
71 per cent. were admitted, mostly 
with high standing. As in all such 
education it was shown that when 
part of a school-day is given to toil 
with the hands, at the bench and out 
of doors, the book work at the desk 
takes on a fresh meaning, and inspires 
a new zest. 


THE ROOT OF PROFANITY. 


The profanity of the street is sim- 
ply the echo of the old-fashioned 
speech of the revivalist. Some of 
the most horrible imprecations we 
have heard in almost identical form 
come from the lips of an old-fashioned 
evangelist. Moreover, as the result 
of thought and observation, we feel 
sure that the worst forms of profanity 
are found only in the neighborhood of 
the most ardent advocates of the doc- 
trines which it seems most profane to 
describe in plain English. 

Christian Register. 
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Lansdowne and Darby Saving Fund and Trust Company 


GEORGE FOSTER WHITE, 


President, Treasurer and Trust Officer 


W. LANE VERLENDEN, Vice-President 


Josers T. BUNTING, Second Vice-President. 
MORGAN BunTING, Secretary 
LEWIS LAWRENCE Smitha, Solicitor 


LANSDOWNE, PA. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian or Agent. Aims at perfect service and perfect security. Wills prepared and kept free of charge 
where this Company is named as Executor. Either the Franklin National Bank or the Girard National Bank will receive deposits for this Company. 


2 per cent. paid on Check Deposits, 3 per cent. paid on Savings Deposits. 


Full Paid Capital, $125,000.00 


The Twenty-first Annual | 


OYSTER SUPPER 


For the benefit of the 


Friends’ Home for Children | 


(Non-Sectarian) 4011 Aspen Street 
At the Spacious 


LU LU TEMPLE 
1337 Spring Garden Street 
From 5 to 8 P. M. 


| 
| 
| 


Third-day, First Month 21st, 1908 | 


Price of Tickets for Supper 
and Entertainment, $1.00 


The Friends’ Home provides shelter, tempor- 
arily, until it can secure good private homes for 


orphan, neglected and destitute children, and we | 
ask your aid. Since organization 1007 children | 
have been admitted and 399 children placed in 


permanent homes satisfactory to the Board. 


A Musical and Literary Entertainment 
will be given at 7.45 P. M. 


The spacious Lu Lu Temple has again been 
selected for our Annual Oyster Supper and Enter- 
tainment because the experience last year demon- 
strated its special adaptability for our uses. The 
accommodations are so ample and satisfactory the 


management is enabled to most comfortably care | 
for the host of friends who annually make these | 


entertainments such enjoyable occasions. 


The supper will consist of 
Raw, Fried and Panned Oysters, 
Cranberries, Cold Meats, Pickles, 
Ice Cream, Cake. 


Come and enjoy a good supper, and help 
a worthy cause 


FRANK PETTIT 


Manufacturer of 


Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 
and other Ornamental Iron Work 
809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


§. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philad’a. 


To-morrow is no time at all— 
it never comes. 

The time to insure is to-day. 
You will be supplied with the 
kind of insurance adapted to 
your means and needs; your 
convenience will be consulted, 
in the 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 








GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


E. B. Morris, President Chartered 1836 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Streets 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $10,000,000 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Assignee and Receiver. Financial Agent for Individuals or 
Corporations. Interest allowed on Individual and Corporation Accounts. Acts as Trustee of Corpora- 
tion Mortgages. Depository under Plans of Reorganization. Registrar and Transfer Agent. Assumes 


Entire charge of Real Estate. 


Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults, 


UNLIKE THE PRIVATE INDIVIDUAL 


| —the trust company carries with it the essential quality of permanence. All 


kinds of trusts executed. 


CHESTER COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 


WEST CHESTER, PA. 


WM. P. SHARPLESS, President. WM. H. GIBBONS. Vice-Pres. 


The Government Forest Service 
calls attention to the threatened short- 
age of timber caused by the amount 
of wood consumed each year for the 
pulp of which paper is made. Since 
1899 the amount of wood used for this 
purpose has increased from two mil- 
lion to three and a half million cords. 
All importations of wood for pulp are 
from Canada. Circular 120 of the 
Forest Service contains a discussion 
of the consumption of pulpwood in 


| 1906, based on statistics gathered by 
| the Bureau of the Census and the 


Forest Service. The pamphlet can 
be had upon application to The For- 
ester, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples 


1515 Waiput St., Phila., Pa. 


L. K. STUBBS, Sec’y and Treas. 


EASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re 

| ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience ; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital ; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 


PLAINFIELD SANITARIUM 


For the treatment and cure of chronic and nerv- 

| ous cases. No mental cases received. Twenty 
acres in lawn—fine, new building with every 
comfort. Massage, electricity, baths, packs, v+ 
bration. Booklet. Telephone 84. 


J. H. COOLEY, M. D., Plainfield, N. J. 


Young Friends’ Association 
140 North Fifteenth Street, 
Philadelphia. 


MEALS: 
Dinner, 12 to 2 p. m. 
| Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m. Supper, 5.40 to 7 p. m. 
Table d’hote 25 cents 


ROOMS: 
| One occupant, 75 cents per night; $3 per week; 
| Two occupants, 50 and 75 cents each, per night; 
$2 and $2.50 each, per week. 


Address, ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 
Both Phones 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street 


Capital, $1,000,000, fully paid 


Surplus and Undivided Profits belonging to the SUSSEEEENS, $ 5.037.440.73 


Surplus belonging to Insurance a. ° ° 


Assets of the Company, . ° 


° e 7.595.533 56 
+ «+ 75.429 478.34 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives bow on ‘Deposit, “Aels as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, etc. 


OFFICERS. 
Asa S. Wing, 
T. Wistar Brown, 
Joseph Ashbrook, . 
J. Roberts Foulke, . 
_— G. Alsop, .-- 


-- President 1 

Vice-President T. Wistar Brown, 

View Tees. & Maz. Ins. Dept. 
sseeeeee-T rust Officer 

os . Actuary 

. Barton Townsend, . eoeees . Assistant ‘Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS. 
Samuel R. Shipley, Robert M. Janney, 
Marriott C. Morris, 
Richard Wood, Frank H. Taylor, 
Charles Hartshorne, J. B. Townsend, Jr., 
Asa S. Wing, John B. Morgan, 
James V. ‘Watson, F. H, Strawbridge, 
William Longstreth, Joseph Ashbrook, 
John Thompson Emlen. 


Boxes in Modern Safe Deposit Vaults, $3 and Upwards 





